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THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY AND 
SOME OF ITS FOES 


IN these days the American colleges and 
universities are sought as never before. All 
those which deserve approval (and some 
are crowded with students, and the 
problem of how to take care of them and 


others 


do justice to their needs and aspirations 
has become acute. Even where huge en- 
dowments have been secured from public 
and private sources, incomes are still in- 
adequate to meet the growing demands of 
all kinds. In particular, teachers are gen- 
erally grossly underpaid. On the other 
hand, one must remember that a university 
should neither make nor lay up money, run 
into debt nor entrench on its »rincipal. 
Practically all it receives is expended for 
salaries and necessary equipment. Teach- 
ers, also, are perhaps not so much under- 
paid as paid without adequate discrimina- 
tion. For in every institution several 
members of the faculty serve as ‘‘ vegeta- 
tive organs’’ merely, doing their part faith- 
‘ully but without inspiration, and in nearly 
every institution, a few scholars or investi- 
gators or teachers of high personality con- 
stitute its real strength, though they are 
not necessarily the most widely known. 

As the institution grows in influence and 
helpfulness, it is more and more beset by 
certain annoying groups which want to 
turn its momentum to their own purposes. 
These I may define as the Pharisee, the 
Philistine and the charlatan. 

The Pharisee, interested in the promotion 
of some special ecclesiastical organization, 
would like to color instruction with his own 
hue. In freedom of thought, he finds the 
fountain of heresy, yet some sort of heresy 
lurks in every line of honest investigation. 
The university must not shrink from such 
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charges, for its prime duty is to question 
everything; there is no other way to ‘‘hold 
Its true function 
is that of umpire, not advocate 


fast that which is good.’’ 
The aim 
is not to provide students with ‘‘sound 
opinions’’ on any question of religion or 


politics. Ready-made opinion is merely 
prejudice. 


of life, convictions must have a deeper root. 


To be of value in the conduct 


The university exists for the purpose of 
training the student, or better still to in- 
spire him to train himself, to use his mind 
with enthusiasm, to form his own opinions 


through contact with nature, men and 
books. First in importance, however, 
stands the influence of personality, ‘‘the 


contagion of ideas,’’ as it has been ealled, 


the impact of character. For, as I have 


elsewhere said, ‘‘a great teacher always 
leaves a great mark on every student with 
whom he comes in contact.’’ 

A great teacher the Pharisee can neither 
understand nor support. But, however an- 
noying his efforts, he is a serious obstruc- 
tion only locally, and for the time being. 
In the larger movements of life he is left 
behind and forgotten. And in spite of in- 
sistence on tradition, ceremonial symbolism 
or creed, by which ‘‘ pure religion’’ through 
the ages has not been left undefiled, the 
irreducible residue of every religious or- 
ganization has made for right living. 

The Philistine, in one way or another, 
would make the college usetul in his busi- 
ness. He cares little for theory, less for ab 
stract truth, but is interested in 
If the university is a ‘‘huge factory for 
turning out a standardized intellectual 
product,’’ he would like to see that product 
of a type helpful in his affairs. The col- 
lege should look after this matter, he holds, 
if he is going to help pay for it, as he 


‘* results.’ 


knows from experience he will be called on 
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to do. Of liberalism he approves in case it 
be not too liberal, a fine asset so long as it 
helps his interests. To quote his own 
words: ‘‘There is no issue as to whether a 
school he has patronized shall be a liberal 
college, providing that what men think 
shall be assumed as a responsibility of the 
college.’’ 

No higher institution worthy of the name, 
however, can or will accept such responsi- 
bility. To lead students to think for them- 
selves, I repeat, is its first duty, by no 
means easy, and one which conventional 
teachers try in vain to accomplish through 
regulations, examinations and _ honors. 
Again, the contact of mind with mind, of 
matured personality with personality in the 
making, is the chief effective agency of the 
university. Its successes, not measured by 
numbers in attendance, football victories or 
availability for business purposes, are be- 
yond the Philistine conception. 

But rich men, even rich trustees, are by 
no means necessarily Philistine. In the 
American college or university, financial 
control rests in the hands of a board of 
trustees, control of education in the faculty 
of instruction, with a president as spokes- 
man and leading member. This system 
works perfectly in theory and fairly well 
in practise, when the distinction is properly 
observed. The board of trustees, having 
chiefly business functions, is naturally made 
up of men successful in finance. Business 
looks toward immediate measurable ends 
and not towards idealism or research. 
Hence arises a tendency of some boards to 
encroach on academic functions, usually, 
though not always, to their disadvantage. 
But the great majority of college trustees, 
the country over, try sincerely to further 
the best interests of their institutions. Dur- 
ing the period of political hysteria from 
which we are now barely convalescing, 
temptation to meddle was unduly great. 

The weakest feature in the present sys- 
tem lies in the fact that competent execu- 
tives are rare, and boards of trustees seldom 


know how to find them. Nevertheless, as a]! 
our institutions are ‘‘ going concerns,’’ their 
educational development requires a coordi- 
nated policy, centered in some one person. 
To trust even academic management to a 
committee of professors has never worked 
well, because committees deal with the pres- 
ent and compromise as regards the future. 

The college president has three main 
functions. Eduecationally, he should look 
at least ten years ahead; he should be him- 
self a scholar, because he must know and 
weigh scholarship in order to make wise 
choice of professors; thirdly, he must keep 
in sympathy with his colleagues, and in 
close touch with their students, encourag 
ing them in wisdom and learning by show- 
ing how these virtues look when they are 


al 


lived. ‘‘Colleges,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘can 
serve us only when their aim is not to drill 
but to create. They bring every ray of 
genius to their hospitable halls, that by 
their combined influence they may set the 
heart of the youth in flame.’’ It was said 
in his day by Dr. Nott of Union College 
that ‘‘he took the sweepings of other col- 
leges and sent them back to society, pure 
gold.’’ 

Men who meet such conditions are rare, 
as already observed. Trustees are likely to 
prefer one who can raise money, who can 
make speeches, who is socially ‘‘clubable,’’ 
whose name is often in the press—matters 
alien to real academic needs. 

The charlatan, defined as ‘‘a person who 
pretends to knowledge or power he does 
not possess,’’ is the busiest of my threefold 
classification. His special quest is noto- 
riety, he flutters like a moth around the 
torch of truth. Dropping that figure, we 
may picture him as darting out from aca- 
demic shelter to assail some luckless or vul- 
nerable Philistine ; or perhaps from beyond 
the pale, pointing his accusing finger at the 
radicalism or the conservatism of organized 
institutions. The one is as easy as the 
other. He writes to the papers: ‘‘Your 
colleges all teach Bolshevism; it must be 
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stopped.’’ Or from another corner he 
ieks: ‘‘ Your colleges pander to conserva- 

A professor dare not teach what he 
eves!’’ The air is full of just such 
itings. Meanwhile, with few exceptions, 
teachers of the subjects in question go 
with their task of laying out the evi- 
ce and training students to weigh it, 
suppressing their own opinions nor 
ng them on others. They are not mis- 
by sidelights, either white or red. 
moderation attracts no 


The charlatan, therefore, 


But rational 
iblie attention. 

be counted as an extremist of one sort 
another. Yet it is no evidence of solid- 

of judgment that one should cling to 
ssumed fundamentals in religion or poli- 
s or even in science, still less the sign of 
‘*ad- 


mind to proclaim 


on any subject whatever. 


independent 
need views’’ 
More hindering in the long run than 
ese temporary foes is the interndl one of 
utine, the substitution of method and 
or inspiration. To the real teacher 
student is a fresh problem. Books 
be classified and shelved, but not stu- 
ents. Methodieal ways, however, appeal 
the average teacher, who makes a hobby 
regularity. Unfortunately, 
more for what we do than for what 

It is simpler to standardize than 


many of us 


we are. 

develop. Examinations is the basis of 
ndardization, a fact which has in Eng- 
nd given rise to that anomaly, the ‘‘ex- 
university,’’ where one learns 
hrough books only, as distinguished from 
he ‘‘teaching university,’’ where one stud- 
es with men. In the ‘‘examining univer- 
sity’’ the teacher is a secondary element in 
me’s edueation, the main aim being merely 
the degree. Examination has its important 
pedagogie plage, of course, but its true réle 
is secondary in the serious training of 


mining 


scholars. 

‘‘Free should the scholar be,’’ says Emer- 
son again. But every restriction in study 
is a limitation of freedom. The old college 
coursé was bounded on every side. It al- 


lowed no ‘‘waste of time’’ on matters not 


essential to a degree. Its work was a ‘‘cur- 
riculum”’ or little race-course on which, for 
four years in succession, the student leaped 
over prearranged hurdles in Latin, Greek 
and mathematics, before reaching the plain 
of safe philosophy and the final wreath of 
laurel berries. Every effort seemed spent 
in making one Bachelor of Arts as much 
like another as was possible with unruly 


Holding such alms, the colle ve 


material. 
reached but few— helped still fewer. For 
its program was all pre-arranged, and a 
prescribed course of study, like a ready- 
made suit of clothes, fits only those who do 
not care. Yet it must be said that the 
early history of American colleges shows a 
number of college presidents especially 
notable for their influence and inspiration 
as teachers. Among these were Hopkins of 
Williams, Nott of Union, Tappan of Mich- 
igan, Chadbourne of Wisconsin, Northrop 
of Minnesota, Angell of Michigan. 

Sixty years ago there arose a widespread 
science, 


demand for special knowledge of 


history, modern literature and all the 
various interests involved in a new revival 
of learning. In America, this epoch was io 
a large degree ushered in by the work of 
Louis Agassiz. He proclaimed the back- 
bone of education to be the thorough know!l- 
edge of something, and his students found 
in advanced research on realities a train- 
ing and stimulus unknown to the conven- 
The Harvard of the 


“a respectable high 


tional college course. 
fifties he called only 
school where they taught the dregs of learn- 
ing.’’ 

The nature of the traditional curriculum 
was well expressed in words of Dr. Noah 
Porter, president of Yale, as quoted by 
Henry Holt: ‘‘We couldn’t provide for 
special talents and we had to give some- 
thing the general run of the boys could 
chew on: it didn’t matter much what.’’ 

But to develop the youth of special tal- 
ents is the crowning work of the college. 
Moreover, it does matter what the others 
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‘chew on.’’ In the words of Frederick 
Denison Maurice: 

I know that nine tenths of the men the univer- 
sity sends out must be hewers of wood and draw 
ers of water. But if you train the ten tenths to 
be so, the wood will be badly cut and the water 
will be spilt. Make your system of education such 
that a great man may be formed by it and there 
will be a manhood in your little men of which 


you do not dream. 


The first great leader in the direction of 
freedom of study was Eliot of Harvard, the 
pioneer in developing the elective system. 
It is easy to stand off and enumerate the 
shortcomings of students trained under this 
system; these are abundant and visible, but 
less than under any other arrangement. 
No plan of studies will make a scholar out 
of an idler, yet with freedom an idler may 
find himself. The element of consent is 
vital to mental progress. Thorough learn- 
ing must have, for the most part, volitional 
or vocational incentive. That is to say, the 
scholar must love his work, or must realize 
that on thoroughness of preparation de- 
pends his professional success. Setting 
aside prescribed courses, Eliot made the 
work at Harvard all eleetive, no subjects 
being required except such basal work as 
formed the foundation of that to follow. 
The extension and expansion of scholarship 
followed like a rush of water from an 
opened dam. Choice of subjects kept the 
student alert; choice of teachers served as 
an equal impulse. Youths in earnest now 
set the pace for the others, while their 
presence in the classroom gave vigor to the 
instructor. Thus, the ‘‘reluctant student’’ 
eeased to block the movement, and the 
teacher, relieved from his task of plodding 
and prodding, felt a renewed zest in his 
profession. 

Another long stride came through White 
of Cornell. This advance has been ex- 
pressed as recognition of the ‘‘democracy 
of the intellect.’’ In the old system, cer- 
tain favored studies were chosen as fit for 
certain minds supposedly superior. To 
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‘*Greek-minded or Roman-minded men,”’ as 
Emerson expressed it, the old classical 
training was well adapted. ‘‘Only those 
speak of forgetting Greek who never knew 
it,’’ observes Thoreau. But there were 
many other types of mind equally strong 
and equally worthy of cultivation. The 
faculties of the young chemist or natural- 
ist or engineer require very different treat- 
ment. Ezra Cornell ‘‘would found an in- 
stitution where any one could find instrue- 
tion in any subject. Under this system 
all powers of the mind were treated as 
equal so far as college work was concerned. 
Agriculture, engineering, mechanic arts, 
applied science—and science not yet ‘‘ap- 
lied’’—were granted full recognition along 
with the humanities. It is not for the uni- 
versity to choose in advance for all indi- 
viduals, but to provide as well as possible 
for the person most deeply concerned. At 
Cornell the purpose was to stimulate diver- 
gence so that each student might make the 
best of whatever ability he possessed. The 
greatest treasure of a nation, as White 
often said, lies in the talents of its chil- 
dren. 

Liberty of choice, as already implied, 
was first fully granted at Harvard, al 
though Cornell earlier recognized in staff 
and equipment the equal needs of all types 
of exceptional students. And in Cornell as 
well as at Harvard the movement was away 
from standardization. With Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins and later Hall of Clark 
eame official recognition that advanced 
study in a chosen line counts for more in 
mental development than elementary work 
in various lines. To know something well 
is the foundation of scholarship. It gives 
mental and moral courage, preserving the 
student at once from cheap cenceit or limp 
humility. It also gives him a base-line to 
measure the attainments of other men. It 
saves him from being a charlatan himself- 
protects him from the charlatanism of 
others. The influence of Johns Hopkins 
spread widely among American teachers, 
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and its example has been potent in build- 
ing up our university system. 

Stanford, free from tradition at its be- 
ginning, when ‘‘all its finger-posts pointed 
forward,’’ added another useful innovation, 
that of the major professor. The student 
was early asked to choose his major sub- 
ject, to be pursued under direction and ad- 
vice by its professor. This ensured the 
vouth a fair command of something and an 
acquaintance, more or less intimate, with a 
man who had succeeded in the line of work 
he himself planned to follow. In one form 
or another, this modification of the elective 
system has been frequently adopted as es- 
pecially fitted for those of marked talents. 

Strictly speaking, in spite of apparent 
uniformity, the university system of Amer- 
ica is fortunately not a ‘‘system’’ at all, 
for standardization lies at the heart of 
‘‘svstem.’’ One may standardize build- 
ings, departments, endowments, entrance 
requirements, fellowships, titles; scholar- 
ship never. Its very essence is divergence, 
and may follow any one of the myriad 
roads that lead outward into the unknown. 

In the fact that our institutions do not 
vet form a system lies their best hope for 
the future. Each hopes and expects to mark 
vearly advance. In some quarters the ideals 
are low—buildings, numbers, athletic vic- 
tories. In every case, the pull of tradition 
and the impulse to go with the crowd are 
often strong, even to the point of discour- 
agement. Nevertheless, ‘‘the world does 
move,’’ and each year the dictum of Lord 
Bryce becomes more and more pertinent; 
there is nothing in America of which she 
boasts less, and nothing of which she has 
a greater right to be proud than her uni- 
versities. 

Davip STARR JORDAN 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 

CALIFORNIA 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE’ 


THE development of the problem of vo- 


1 Read in part before the Seventh International 
Congress at Oxford. 
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cational guidance has been a very interest- 
ing one. Distressed by the trial and error 
method by which vocations were selected 
and encouraged by the results of mental! 
measurements, the psychologists enter- 
tained the high ideals of bringing order out 
of seeming chaos and pictured a world in 
which every individual was placed in that 
particular occupation for which he was best 
fitted. 
mendable as this goal was, it could be con- 


It soon became evident that, com- 


sidered only as an ideal and guide. Not 
only are there theoretical difficulties in the 
way of an exact measurement of the vari- 
ous capacities of the individual and an 
analysis of all the occupations from a psy- 
chological point of view, but there is also 
the practical impossibility of covering the 
entire field. 
for certain vocations and advised accord- 


An individual could be tested 


ingly, but as so many possibilities were left 
untouched, it moral 
whether one had the right to guide a 
human being’s destiny with such slight 


became a question 


knowledge of the total situation. It was 
undoubtedly this consideration, combined 
with the fact that it doubtful 
whether vocational guidance could ever be 


seemed 


made strictly scientific, which caused many 
psychologists to concentrate their efforts on 
the relatively simple and more hopeful 
problem of vocational selection. 

I agree with Dr. Lipmann,’? however, 
that vocational guidance will always re- 
main the more important problem, since it 
has the good of the individual at heart. 
Vocational selection is necessarily to some 
extent selfish, since the business firm seeks 
the best material for its particular purpose 
Although an increase in industrial pros- 
perity benefits the community, harm can 
be done the individual, who is often chosen 
before he has the opportunity to find the 
situation which will allow him to make the 
most of his talent and ability. 

The two fields of research, however, are 
interdependent. Vocational guidance has 
already benefited by the work in vocational 

2 Proceedings of the Seventh International Con 


gress (to be published 
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selection. Suitable tests have been devel- 
oped for some of the occupations, especially 
for those which involve the more intellee- 
tual processes, although the same success 
has not been obtained in the manual occu- 
pations. The failures in this latter field 
have aroused a certain degree of scepti- 
cism, Which I believe is due in part to the 
optimistic promises that could not be ful- 
filled in the present state of the science, 
with the results that econfidenee was de- 
stroyved. Investigators, however, have be- 
come more cautious and also a number of 
tests have been found to be of economie 
value, so that the situation has improved. 

As I stated above, it will be impossible 
to test for all the vocations, but broad elas- 
sifications can and should be made. The 
classifications, which have heretofore been 
attempted, have been too detailed and in 
many instances too artificial to be of value, 
but given the fundamental occupations and 
adequate tests, it will be possible for the 
vocational counselor to make use of the 
material, if not in every case, at least in 
special instances, where the individual 
secking advice has already several occupa- 
tions in view. 

In the early days of vocational selection 
the prevalent method was to analyze the 
occupation and then to devise tests for these 
mental functions involved in a particular 
measurement. This method has proven for 
the most part very unsatisfactory. It soon 
became evident that the situations could 
not be thus simplified—that suecess in a 
particular operation was due to the inter- 
action of a number of factors and not to a 
sum of abilities. Even if some of the fae- 
tors can be determined and measured and 
their mutual relations discovered by means 
of partial correlations there will still re- 
main important factors that defy exact 


measurement. The method which has 


given the most successful results is that 
which aims to test the behavior of the in- 
dividual in the actual situations, as they 
are found in industry. This fact is of the 


utmost importance to vecational guidance, 
for it strengthens the theory of those stu- 
dents of personality who insist, that man is 
not a bundle of characteristics any more 
than mind is a collection of discrete ele 
ments. It is the total impression from 
which the final judgment must be made in 
vocational guidance, just as it is the com- 
plex behavior which must be measured in 
vocational selection. I heartily agree with 
Dr. Lipmann, therefore, when he states 
that the observation of the spontaneous be- 
havior of the individual should be given 
the most weight in guidance work. Dr. 
Lipmann has remarked further that when 
an analysis is made the several factors 
should not be fused, but should always be 
presented in a psychological profile. That 
the different traits should not be combined 
quantitatively into a single factor is prob- 
ably correct, but I believe that an experi- 
enced observer in viewing a psychological 
profile should judge from the general form 
just as in viewing a picture one estimates 
the general effect and not the value of 
every line and color separately. I imagine 
Dr. Lipmann would agree with this state- 
ment. 

The eontribution of vocational guidance 
to vocational selection is clear. The more 
information one can supply regarding an 
individual, the easier will be the work of 
vocational selection. If the day should 
ever come when every individual can be 
scientifically directed toward the vocation 
for which he is beyond doubt best fitted, 
voeational selection will no longer be neces- 
sary. There is, however, little likelihood 
of this scientific ideal being realized. That 
it is a desirable ideal from a human point 
of view I very much doubt, since much of 
the joy in life is in the correction of mis- 
takes and much of its interest lies in its 
uncertainties. 

Vocational guidance should not mean 
merely finding a suitable job for those 
starting out in the business world. If it is 
to have real value it should place before 
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he youth as much information as possible 
assist him in guiding his own life and 
apting himself to ever-changing situa- 
ms. Such a form of guidance is more 
1 ever necessary in an age, when we do 
know trom decade to decade l might 
lost say trom year to year—what the 
al conditions will be. 

It has been proposed that elementary 
yurses in psychology should be given in 
e lower schools in order to teach the stu- 

dents self-analysis. I should not wish to 
deny the general value of such a course, 

I very much doubt if a brief study of 
sychology, especially as it is taught in 

e colleges, greatly assists one in self- 

analysis. In fact, a smattering of psychol- 
ogy can do much harm, in that it is apt to 
nake the introverted type of individual 
still more introspective and in consequence 
less fitted for many vocations. 
More important than an 
cnowledge of psychology is a general un- 
derstanding of the nature and require- 
vents of the various occupations and the 
Several in- 


elementary 


existing economic conditions. 
stitutions have already courses of lectures 
n these subjects, and it is to be hoped that 
such instruction will eventually be given 
in all the schools. 

Intelligence tests are of fundamental im- 
portance in vocational guidance, especially 
if the advice based upon them is not too 
specific. There are compensating factors 
for intelligence, however, which frequently 
help an individual to sueceed in an occupa- 
tion where he is undoubtedly much happier 
than he would be if forced into a place 
better suited to him as judged alone from 
the I. Q. Therefore, I do not believe it is 
advisable to hold too strictly to a classifica- 
tion of vocational pursuits based upon in- 
tellectual requirements alone. 

Information gained from a question- 
naire should always be carefully considered 
in giving advice. The questionnaire 
method has proven of value whenever the 
questions have been wisely selected. <A 
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very useful account of this method has 
been published by Professor Moede, who 
has pointed out its dangers and advan- 
tages. Its chief aim should be to discover 
the interests and talents of the individual. 
For this purpose there should always be 
combined with it a Systematic interview 
and detailed observation of the behavior oi 
The questionnaire and in- 


terview have not the same scientifie aceu- 


the individual. 


racy as is supposed to be obtained by voca- 
tional tests, but, nevertheless, in the pres 
ent state of vocational guidance I think 
that they are the most useful methods, es 
pecially in the guidance of adults, as I 
shall attempt to show later. They, above 
all, give one the opportunity to make an es- 
timate of the emotional, moral and creative 
factors of personality. These characteris- 
ties of the individual, which have so often 
been neglected, are only now being recog- 
nized by investigators as of equal impor- 
tance with skill and talent. The neglect 
has in part been due to the fact that they 
are the most difficult characteristics to es 
timate. They play too large a role in de- 
termining success, however, to be left out 
of account, even though they can not be ex- 
pressed as yet in exact mathematical form. 
Much information can be obtained regard- 
ing these traits from the questionnaire and 
interview and the data can be expressed in 
the objective terms of a rating scale. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the 
value of vocational tests for guidance pur- 
poses. It seems, however, as if it would be 
possible to give certain tests based upon 
broad classifications of occupation. There 
is the danger in giving such tests that one 
is frequently determining skill rather than 
inherent capacity. This is not so likely to 
be the case when examining school chil- 
dren as when the individual has reached 
the age of maturity. There are, however, 
other factors which mitigate against the 
suecess of such tests. They are generally 
of short duration and more or less artifi- 
cial. The individual is set to take a test 
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and his efforts are directed toward that 
end. We have no guarantee that he will 
like the indicated occupation sufficiently to 
continue to do well in it through a longer 
period of time, nor do we know what prog- 
ress he will make toward proficiency in 
the work. 

If the youth is given the opportunity to 
try out certain occupations in short term 
courses, as advised by Dr. Brewer,’ some 
of the objections are met. He will be 
placed in a natural rather than an artificial 
situation. His progress can be observed. 
His tastes and interests can have a chance 
for spontaneous expression and his will 
power and moral qualities will be ade- 
quately put to the test. 

Thus far I have had in mind the general 
question of the guidance of the youth. I 
have omitted factors such as school records 
and physical examination, which must ob- 
viously be included. It has not, however, 
been my intention to present a systematic 
account of the entire procedure of voca- 
tional guidance. I have rather empha- 
sized some of the facts which seem to me 
to be particularly important in the present 
state of development of the science. 

There remains, however, a problem of 
vocational guidance in which I have been 
recently interested, namely, that of the 
restless worker. Employment bureaus and 
industrial unions are visited by hundreds 
of applicants who are dissatisfied with their 
work or who have failed to sueceed in their 
occupation and desire to change. There 
are so many psychological factors under- 
lying this restlessness that the conscien- 
tious employment agent feels that he is 
frequently ineapable of offering good ad- 
vice. He realizes that in many instances 
a change is not desirable, but he can not 
give the reasons for this judgment with 
sufficient authority to convince the appli- 
eant. He, therefore, appeals to the psy- 

3‘‘The need for try-out courses in the junior 
high school,’’ Industrial Arts Magazine, March, 
1922. 
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chologist for assistance. The problem is a 
very urgent one. It is true that it is not 
possible to proceed at present in a strictly 
scientific manner, but that does not seem 
to be sufficient reason for abandoning the 
field to the ever-increasing number of 
pseudo-scientifie vocational advisers and 
character analysts who prey upon the cre- 
dulity of the public. 

The psychologist, by means of intelli- 
gence tests, questionnaire and interview, is 
able to be of real assistance. The intelli- 
gence quotient, especially that of the more 
mature individual, can as a rule be consid- 
ered merely suggestive. It is particularly 
useful when it is very high or very low. 
One is very much more inclined to advise 
a change or to encourage an ambitious plan 
when the I. Q. is above normal. A low I. 
Q. is often the explanation of frequent 
changes which lead to no_ betterment. 
Further, an analysis of the results of the 
intelligence test often give useful informa- 
tion concerning speed, accuracy and special 
intellectual capacities and deficiencies. 

The most important methods in this field, 
it seems to me, are the questionnaire and 
the interview, which may well be combined 
into a series of questions to be asked by 
the interviewer. While asking the ques- 
tions the interviewer is able to observe the 
behavior of the individual, such as gesture, 
speed of reply, tone of voice, timidity, ete. 
The interview should be standardized for 
the use of all vocational psychologists. It 
will take some years to do this, as it will 
have to be constantly revised in the light 
of information obtained through experi- 
ence in interviewing and following up the 
eases. There should also be a standard list 
of phases of behavior to be observed by the 
interviewer. In addition, the applicant 
should be given opportunity for spontane- 
ous expression regarding his life and his 
problems. The questions should be ar- 
ranged to elicit information concerning the 
individual’s physical health, early history, 
relation to family and friends, ambitions, 
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vocational experience, tastes and interests 
and personality traits. 

It is useless to ask the candidate directly 
whether he is ambitious, careful, neat, 
In the first place, such self- 
estimations are unreliable. It has been 

oven that in general desirable qualities 
are overestimated and poor ones underesti- 
mated. Secondly, it is doubtful whether 
haracteristics such as neatness, dominance, 
ete., are constant for all situations. An in- 
dividual may be neat in his office and care- 
ess at home. He may dominate those un- 
der him and be subservient to his superiors. 
It is, therefore, advisable to formulate the 
questions so that the replies will describe 
the behavior of the individual in concrete 
situations. The same thing is true regard- 
ng tastes and inclinations. Instead of ask- 
ing him whether he enjoys music, he should 
be asked whether he goes to the opera, to 
concerts, to musical comedies, ete. Instead 
of asking him, ‘‘Are you socially in- 
clined?’’ one should inquire, ‘‘Do you like 
to be one of a large gathering or a small 
group or do you generally prefer to be by 


lick, ete. 


yourself ?’’ 

Many of those seeking advice have al- 
ready had experience in one or more occu- 
This experience is often a very 
valuable asset and the counselor should 
not urge a change unless he is sure there 
are very good reasons for such advice. The 
best attitude is a negative one toward 
change until he is thoroughly convinced to 
the contrary. This is a particularly im- 
portant precaution when the individual de- 
siring guidance is advanced in years. 


pations. 


The vocational counselor should have a 
knowledge of mental hygiene in addition to 
training in general and social psychology 
in order to carry on his work satisfactorily, 
since restlessness and desire for change are 
often due to sex drive and dissatisfaction 
may be caused by inhibitions dating from 
childhood. The adviser must also have a 
knowledge of economic conditions and vo- 
cational opportunities. 
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Mere training in psychology, however, 
does not make a good vocational adviser. 
The examiner must also have a certain abil- 
ity in judging character. He must be able 
to form a picture of the total personality 
from his own observations and from the in- 
formation obtained through his questions. 
There should, therefore, be tests for the 
selection of suitable advisers. A possible 
method would be to have twenty individ- 
uals, who are permanently associated with 
an institution, ranked according to a num- 
ber of characteristics by five or more judges 
of recognized ability. The prospective ad- 
viser’s estimate of these individuals could 
then be compared with the rankings made 
by the judges. 

It must be admitted that the above re- 
quirements are a great many to expect of 
one individual. It may be that advisers 
will have to specialize in certain fields of 
work. If one can obtain expert examiners, 
however, and a standardized interview, vo- 
cational advice will be of greater value than 
it is at present. 

HERBERT SrpNEY LANGFELD 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





BLUFFING—A PROBLEM IN 
MORALS 


Do you bluff? Are you ever justified in 
bluffing? Is suecess in life dependent on 
bluffing? Should bluffing be encouraged or 
discouraged? Do you, consciously or un- 
consciously, teach your pupils to bluff in 
class? Do you insist upon some sort of an 
answer when you are aware fully that the 
student does not know what he is talking 
about? Do you give undue credit to the 
child who talks much, but little? 
Should his freedom of expression be de- 
veloped at the expense of his morals? Is 
the term bluffing synonymous with en- 
deavor or dishonesty? Is bluffing sincere 
effort to acquire knowledge or is it a cover 
for ignorance? These and many similar 
questions prompted this very meager in- 


says 


vestigation. 
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The following questionnaire on bluffing 
was given to six English classes in Long- 
wood High School of Commeree—9B, 9A, 
10B, 10A, 11B, 11A. The pupils were 
given as much time to answer as they de- 
sired and were not required to sign their 
names. The total number taking the test 
was 128. 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE SUBJECT OF BLUFFING 


(Place a cross after one of the following an- 
swers or write another answer in the space pro- 
vided.) 

I. What would you do if you were asked to solve 

a problem in algebra which had been assigned but 
which you had not prepared before the class met? 

A. I should say I was unprepared. 

B. I should say I had not solved the problem 
but that I should try to do so. 

C. I should attempt the problem without any 
explanation, hoping to get it and thus 
conceal my lack of preparation. 

D. What I should do would depend on the 
teacher. 

E. 

II. What would you do if you were asked the 

date of the 
part being given in the assigned lesson for the 


Norman Invasion of England, this 
day, which you had not read? 

A. I should say I was unprepared. 

B. I should attempt to guess the date. 

C. I should pretend that I had studied the les- 
son but had forgotten that part. 

D. I should attempt to recite upon some other 
fact that I knew about the Norman 
Invasion. 

E. 

III. What happens in classes where pupils are 
allowed to bluff all facts they are supposed to 
know? 

IV. What happens to you if you make a habit 
of bluffing at facts you are supposed to know? 

V. Should a teacher permit bluffing merely to 
encourage the pupil in the hope that he will do 
better? 

VI. Are you ever justified in bluffing in class? 
Explain. 

VII. Is success in life dependent on bluffing? 
Give your reasons. 

VIII. Give definition of bluffing. 

Question I. What would you do if you were 
asked to solve a problem in algebra which had 
been assigned for home work but which you had 
not prepared before the class met? This was 
designed as a thought question. Considering an- 


swers A and B to indicate honesty, and answers 
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C and D to show an inclination to conceal lack of 
preparation and dividing the answers to E in the 
found that 18.7 
what dishonest. 
answer as ‘‘I would attempt the problem—afte: 
wards explain to the teacher depending on whether 
I got the problem right or wrong’’ 


same manner, it was per cent 


were we might term Such a 


was rated as 

dishonest. 
Question IT. 

asked the date of the Norman Invasion of Eng 


What would you do if you we: 


land, this part being given in the assigned lesson 
This was 


Here 31.5 


for the day, which you had not read? 
designed as a memory or fact question. 
per cent. of the pupils indicated a preference to 
bluff. 
C and D were regarded as indicating dishonesty. 


In computing this percentage answers 1, 


The reason for the higher percentage of memor 
questions is The student 
realizes there is no halfway recitation. He either 
knows the answer or he must bluff. Such answers 
to I as the following were rated as dishonest: 

I should say I did not study that part of the 
lesson. 

I should try to answer 
that I had not studied. 
indicates common sense, at least: I should simply 
tell the teacher the truth, for you get the zero 
anyway, so why lie about what you did and make 


perfectly apparent. 


and if wrong explair 
The following answer 


matters worse? 


Combining the answers to I and II, the 
percentages of answers, which indicates a 
desire to deceive, were computed by classes 
with the following results: 9B—30 per 
cent. ; 9A—27 per cent. ; 10B—34 per cent. ; 
10A—34 per cent.; 11B—17 per cent.; 
11A—13 per cent. While there is a notice- 
able decrease in the last two grades, the 
number of pupils answering the ques- 
tionnaire makes it very doubtful as to the 
correctness of any deductions which might 
be made as to the increasing honesty of up- 
per classmen. 


Questions III (What happens in classes 
where pupils are allowed to bluff all facts 
they are supposed to know?) and IV, 
(What happens to you if you make a habit 
of bluffing at facts you are supposed to 
know?) produced similar answers. The 
opinions of the pupils were unanimous as 
to the results of bluffing both to the class 
and to themselves. They were agreed that 
in classes where pupils were allowed 
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to bluff nothing could be accomplished, 
it they would be unprepared for tests, 
that they would not be ready for the next 
ade and that no knowledge would be ac- 
quired. One pup?! wrote ‘‘When a test 
comes, Many pupils remember the wrong 
answers given by pupils who bluifed and 
get a low mark in the test.’’ They stated 
hat they themselves suffered by being per- 
mitted to bluff, in that bad habits were 
formed and that eventually they would be 
aught. As one said—‘‘ There comes a time 
when your bluff isn’t accepted.’’ The ma- 
ty recognized the fact that if they ac- 
quired the habit they would sometime re- 
ret it. 
Question V (Should a teacher permit 
bluffing merely to encourage the pupil in 
the hope that he will do better?) called out 
he almost unanimous answer—No. Only 
6.2 per cent. answered in the affirmative, 
while 3.1 per cent. said ‘‘Sometimes.’’ 
Such answers as the following indicate the 
general nature of their opinions on this 


question : 


The teacher should not permit bluffing because 
the bluffer will Reep on bluffing all the more. 
She could permit it once but after that she 
uld not allow it because if a pupil is reaily 
nterested in his work he will be prepared and not 
try to bluff. 
No, because if a teacher leaves a person bluff 
, the pupil, thinking it has gone through sue 


fully, will repeat the same action. 


Question VI (Are you ever justified in 
bluffing in class?) produced answers of the 
same character as the preceding questions 
and the same percentage of replies indicat- 
ing dishonesty showing that the pupils 
were at least consistent. A few of those 
who answered, ‘‘ Yes,’’ modified their state- 
ments by saying that they bluff only in 
some such emergencies as the following: 


When I haven’t studied my lesson very good. 

When your teacher doesn’t give you a chance 
to explain what you want to really say. 

If your promotion or failure depends on it. 


Once in a great while, because it may save your 
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A much smaller percentage of pupils 
11.6 per cent.—decided that success in life 
depended on bluffing. The majority ex 
pressed their opinion that honesty and 
work constituted the best policy, that 
sooner or later a bluffer is detected, that 
real success in life is obtained by doing the 
right thing, and that it depends upon what 
you actually know, not what you make 
others think you know. One pupil even 
stated, ‘‘No, you’ll bluff your way to jail.’’ 
Some of the situations described where it 


might be justified were: 


It depends on the business you are engage 
Some business can not be carried on without it 

To a certain extent, now-a-days it seems that 
one doesn’t get enough credit for brains but ts 
credit for cleverness. 

Because nearly every great person has bluffed 
in his life. No names mentioned 

One never knows everything that comes uj If 


he has a job to tackle that he has | 
ence with and has plenty of ability and cor 
dence, he can go ahead by pretending he knows 
the situation perfectly. 

The following definitions of bluffing were 
selected because of their aptness or near 
approach to humor: 


Getting up and reciting on nothing. 
Sputtering around. 
The subtle art of making others 
know a great deal more than you actually 


know. 


The art of preter ling to be right. 

The art of putting something over t 
teacher. 

The art of making some one believe that } 
know things that did not even enter y ! 
as yet. 

Pretending to know something wh« t 

Lying. 

Bluffing is the ways of a low-down class of 
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people that think they can progress in this world 
by their lies. (Answer given by a 9B boy.) 

Trying to get the good out of some honest per 
son’s work. 

Guessing. 

When one does not want to tell the truth. 

When a person knows that he does not know, 
but beats around the bush and tells a lot that 
means nothing but acts like he knows everything. 

The art of saying things you don’t know. 

One hardly dares assume from the above 
answers that approximately one fourth of 
the pupils are really dishonest in their work 
at school. But can we shift the blame to 
home conditions and influences beyond our 
control? The fact that more than one half 
of this quarter realize that bluffing can not 
be carried on outside of school places the 
responsibility for this bluffing attitude 
squarely up to the teachers. If the school 
is to be a preparation for the child’s con- 
tact with the world, he must be made to 
realize from the beginning that for every 
mistake there is some kind of a punishment, 
that he will get exactly what he deserves 
in school as well as in actual life and that 
his reward in both places will be based only 
on actual achievement. 

Such conditions can only arise from the 
failure to properly stress the moral devel- 
opment of the child, from too much laxity 
in accepting partially correct answers, 
from overanxiety to bolster up weak recita- 
tions, from hastily given, indefinite assign- 
ments, from failure to provide and con- 
sistently enforce penalties for incorrect an- 
swers, and from inability to distinguish be- 
tween bluffing and actual knowledge. 

A. E. McNELiLy 

Lonewoop ComMMeERcE HicH ScHOOL, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE CLARENCE GRAFF FELLOWSHIP 
FOR A BRITISH STUDENT AT A 
MIDDLE WESTERN UNIVER- 
SITY OR COLLEGE 


To foster a better understanding in Great 
Britain of social conditions and currents of 
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opinion in the United States of America and to 
establish friendly contacts, it is proposed to 
found a fellowship open to unmarried men 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge for ad- 
vanced study at an institution of learning in 
the region West of the Allegheny Mountains 
and East of the Rocky Mountains, now grown 
so important in its economic and political in- 
fluence. 

This fellowship will be awarded through a 
committee of selection (whose choice will be 
subject to approval by the founder) to bach- 
elors of Oxford and Cambridge who are ex- 
pecting to enter upon a career which is apt to 
bring them in contact with and give them in- 
fluence over a large and varied public. Pref- 
erence, therefore, will be given to candidates 
who have had a liberal university training and 
whose interests are humanitarian rather than 
commercial or narrowly scientific. It must be 
clear that the candidate is genuinely interested 
in international problems, especially those aris- 
ing from the relationships of the United States 
with the British Empire, and that his knowledge 
of the United States has reached a point where 
it can be profitably supplemented by residence, 
observation and study in the American middle 
west. 

The fellowship will be granted for a period 
of one year. It will be tenable at any college 
or university in the states of the middle west 
which may be selected by the candidate with the 
advice and approval of a majority of the Com- 
mittee of Selection. The fellow will be ex- 
pected to pursue a definite course of study in 
the institution chosen, generally, although not 
necessarily, as a candidate for a degree. 

The committee of selection will consist of the 
secretary for the time being of the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire and the director 
and assistant director for the time being of the 
British division of the American University 
Union in Europe together with the vice-chancel- 
lors of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The office of the American University 
Union will be prepared to supply information, 
send out application forms, and advise intend- 
ing applicants as to the college or university at 
which they could study to the best advantage. 

The college or university will be asked to re- 
port at certain intervals on the work of the fel- 
low, and the fellow himself will be expected to 
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ike a written report at the end of the period 

f his fellowship. 

lhe control of the fellowship shall be at all 
times in the hands of the founder to whom the 
members of the committee of selection will act 

s advisers. 

The fellowship will carry a stipend of £250 
plus tuition in the college or university se- 
lected. This sum will be sufficient to cover liv- 
ng expenses for one calendar year. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Tue University of Minnesota received a 
slightly smaller percentage of its total income 
from the state of Minnesota in the year July 
1, 1922, to June 30, 1923, than it had in the pre- 
ceding year, according to the annual report of 
the comptroller, Albert J. Lobb, which is about 
to be published. Total receipts for the year 
were $7,109,971.88, of which the state provided 
$4,180,867.76, or 58.8 per cent. In the year 
1921-22 the state had supplied 59.4 per cent. 
of the institution’s income. 

Of the total receipts from the state the an- 
nual appropriation for buildings, passed by the 
1919 legislature to continue for 10 years, ac- 
counted for $538,558.94, while the special emer- 
geney appropriation granted to the university 
for each of the past two years, but discontinued 
by the 1923 legislature, supplied $172,000 
more. Reeeipts from the mill tax of 2/100 
amounted to $470,308.82, while the regular 
maintenance appropriation yielded the remain- 
ing $3,000,000. 

University disbursements during 1922-23 
amounted to $6,774,178.61, the difference be- 
tween receipts and disbursements being ac- 
counted for chiefly by the individual gifts re- 
ceived by the institution from private sources 
as part of its small permanent endowment. 

This year for the first time Mr. Lobb’s re- 
port shows the actual value of the various trust 
funds owned by the University of Minnesota to 
be devoted to various educational projects, the 
income from a majority of them going as loans 
to deserving students who need assistance. 
Principal among these funds is the Mayo Foun- 
dation of $2,069,676.94, the second largest being 
the $250,000 fund for the George Chase Chris- 
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tian Memorial Hospital, to be devoted to treat 
ment of and research in cancer. 

Other trust funds, aggregating $410,223.99, 
include the Gilfillan Trust fund of $111,252.15; 
Ludden Trust Loan fund, $19,242.92; Ludden 
Real Estate Loan fund, $79,358.55: Elliott 
Trust fund, $15,430.98; Shevlin Fellowship 
fund, $40,987.50; Dorr fund, $64,027.10; J. A. 
Johnson Memorial fund, $19,406.78, and the 
Howard W. Baker fund of $25,053.52. 

Although nearly one half of the million dol- 
lar gift pledged by William Henry Eustis, of 
Minneapolis, for the construction and support 
of the Minnesota Hospital and Home for Crip- 
pled Children has been turned over to the uni- 
versity, the figure is not included in last year’s 
report as the securities were received after the 
new fiseal year began. 

A comparative apportionment of the univer- 
sity dollar, both as regards income and disburse- 
ments, shows that the income, in addition to the 
58.8 per cent. received from the state, is de- 
rived as follows: Student fees, 13.1 per cent.; 
land grant income, 2.1 per cent.; federal ap- 
propriations, 3.5 per cent.; sales, 5 per cent.; 
service enterprises, 10.8 per cent.; trust fund, 
1.1 per cent.; Mayo Foundation, 1.9 per cent.; 
sale of certificates of indebtedness in connection 
with track removal, 2.7 per cent.; payment by 
Northern Pacific in connection with track re- 
moval, 1 per cent. 

Salaries and wages take 54.6 per cent. of the 
outlay, supplies and expenses 23.3 per cent. 
and the capital outlay last year took 22.1 per 
cent. 

The report shows, contrary to a fairly wide- 
spread belief that the University of Minnesota 
has a large endowment from the natural re- 
sources of the state, that receipts from that 
souree were but $151,160.73 in 1922-23, of 
which $65,539.50 came from swamp land in- 
terest and $85,621.23 from invested funds de- 
rived from the land grant. Together these 
made up but 2.8 per cent. of the university’s 
income. 

Service enterprises, which are shown to pro- 
vide 10.8 per cent. of the income, are such things 
as cafeterias, the health service, and the like, 
operated at cost for the students, for which the 
out-go is always approximately equivalent to 


the ineome. 
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THE COST OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


For each student in Yale University the Uni- 
versity made an average expenditure of $835 
for the year 1922-1923, as compared with an 
average payment of $267 made by each student. 
These figures are based on the treasurer’s re- 
port for the academic year 1922-1923. 

In the university budget for the year, 39.4 
per cent. of the total expenditure was made for 
instruction, while only 26.6 per cent. of the 
total income was derived from tuition and fees 
for that purpose. The other expenditures were 
in the following proportions: 19.6 for prop- 
erty; 10.8, annuities and adjustments; 7.8, 
administration; 7.2, laboratories; 4.4, improve- 
ments; 4.4, scholarships; 3.9, libraries; and 2.5, 
printing. The university income was derived 
from the several sources as follows: 52.5, from 
investments; 26.6, tuition and fees; 7.3, dormi- 
tory rent; 7.2, alumni fund; 3.9, gifts; and 2.5, 
miscellaneous. 

The expenditures and the payments per stu- 
dent in the freshman year were more closely 
related than in any other school or section of 
the university. In the freshman year the ex- 
pense per student was conspicuously less than 
the average of $835, and the payment slightly 
more than the average of $267. Yale College, 
whose students paid about half the amount ex- 
pended for them, was second to the freshman 
year in the relation of its expenditures and 
payments per student, the expenditure being 
less than $835 per student but greater than 
that of the freshman year. The average pay- 
ment in the two schools per student was about 
equal. 

The figures for the School of Forestry show 
that this school had the widest difference be- 
tween expenditures and payment, the expendi- 
ture being approximately 18 times the pay- 
ment. The expenditure was nearly two and 
one half times the average figure of $835, and 
the payment marks the lowest in any school per 
student, with the exception of the Divinity 
School. The School of Medicine was somewhat 
better off in the matter of income from its stu- 
dents who paid more than the $267 average, but 
the expenditure figure was more than twice the 
average expenditure and second only to the 
School of Forestry. A comparison of the fig- 
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ures shows that medical students paid about 
one ninth of what was expended for them. The 
Graduate School ranks third in the amount ex- 
pended for its students who paid about one 
sixth of the amount, which is less than the 
average student paid. 

The Sheffield Scientific School, the School of 
the Fine Arts, and the Divinity School all 
expended more than the average amount for 
each student. Of these the figures for the Shef- 
field Scientific School compared most favor- 
ably, the university paying approximately two 
and one half times as much per student as the 
students paid, although they paid more than 
the average $267. Art students paid about one 
fifth of the amount that the school expended 
for them. The difference between expenditure 
and payment in the Divinity School was much 
greater because in this school the students pay 
no tuition excepting small fees. The compari- 
son of the expenditure and payment figure 
showed that approximately 17 times as much 
was expended as paid per student. 

The expenses of the School of Law and the 
School of Musie were somewhat less per student 
than the average. The students in the former 
paid nearly the average amount of $267 and 
those in the latter less. 

A summary of the statistics shows that the 
schools stand as follows, in order of the great- 
ness of the difference between the amount ex- 
pended and paid per student, beginning with 
the School of Forestry which shows the great- 
est difference: School of Forestry, School of 
Medicine, Graduate School, Sheffield Scientific 
School, School of the Fine Arts, Divinity 
School, School of Music, School of Law, Yale 
College, Freshman Year. The standing of the 
schools in order according to the relation of 
the amount which their students pay to the 
average amount of $267 is: Freshman Year, 
Yale College, Sheffield Scientific School, School 
of Medicine (more than average), School of 
Music, School of Law, Graduate School, School 
of the Fine Arts, School of Forestry and the 
Divinity School. 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT TO 
THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Tue National Child Labor Committee writes 
that word comes from Washington that mem- 
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he new Congress are already focussing 
attention upon the dratting of a child 
\mendment to the Federal Constitution. 
tivity on the part of Congress is a dl- 
esult ot the aroused sentiment of thou- 
“a 6) people throughout the country that the 
labor conditions which have so long been 
ot upon our civilization must go. 
the United States have protested 
st the indignity of child labor for many 
s—but child labor remains. The census ot 
iowed 1,060,858 children between 10 and 
But that fig- 


ould be a mild statement for the condi- 


t work in the United States. 


The 1920 census wes taken 


e Federal Child Labor Tax law, which 


existing now, 


lly restricted the emplovment of child 
every. state in the Union, was in effect 
1922 that federal law was declared un- 


the Supreme Court and the 
tion of child labor was thrown back en- 
consciences of the individual 
The result is a mass of forty-eight dif- 


child labor eodes in this cow trv, having 


relation to each other. 

more than that, the result is a definite 
in 
ts of the nation now that the federal 


VV } a) should he 


nun her Oo! ehildrer el plove 


ool are working in factories, on indus- 
farms, in tenement sweatshops, on city 
are losing precious education and the 
childhood 


s are not vet suffi 


e of simply because their 


ciently enlightened to 

otect them and train them in the formative 
“1 of their lives. 

ere will be opportunity for discussion of 
ld labor amendment and of the child 
question in general on January 26, 27 
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") 


28, which will be set aside nationally as 
ld Labor Days. For many years the Na- 
al Child Labor Committee has sponsored 
annual observance of Child Labor Day, real- 

‘ing the necessity for a popular understanding 
this problem which has such a vital bearing 

pon the future life of our country. Tf, as is 

nfidently predicted, the bill for the child 
hor amendment to the Federal Constitution 
passed by the present Congress, the responsi- 


for making it a part of our law will be- 
ng to the popular vote of the individual! states. 


> 


“very one of us should register his opinion 
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upon the adVisability of the child labo: 


way. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE GRANGE 
AND RURAL EDUCATION 


| ’ f 
i Hi Com ttec on Edueatior Oo 


Jersey state Grange, tollowing its meet 


December 6, has printed and is sending to every 


subordinate grange in the state a copy 
recommendations re rding rural ecu 
The text of these recommer itions, as tur 
by Norbert J. Melville, director of rural 
tion and extension, State Normal School 
ton, 18 as foll 

l. That a earé st } tak . 
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with a view t i better and los tat 
the lessons to the needs of the particular ru 
munity, eliminating the subjects that are 
after investigation to be non-essentia 1 
ing the courses of study by introducing s 
jects as will interest the country childr 
maining on the tarms or in ot r rural ll 

2. That n bers ¢ the Ne Jersey 
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cated families in thé 
homes to the rural teacher Furthermore, 
to attract and keep the best type of tea 


we see that they are assured reasonabk 


of position provided they have be 
trained, have demonstrated clearly their al 
the given rural schools and mainta their 
ind protess mal standards 

That when a e-! school is t 
supported, and consolidation seems n¢ 


consolidation should not be made unless it is « 


demonstrated 
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4. That when consolidation is deemed ne 
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their sense of responsibilities for the prop 
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High or Senior High School, such consolidated or 
regional school should be built out in the country 
as far as possible from the city or borough, so that 
the rural children will not be required to spend 
hours and hours in boroughs and cities where they 
are deprived of the wholesome life of the country 
and often acquire false tastes for city and town 
life. 

6. That every member of the New Jersey State 
Grange, whether married or single, old or young, 
join in and support their own home and school 
association, often called the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, of the rural school in their community, 
and that they promote the organization of affiliated 
parent-teachers associations for the rural high 


school. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation has announced 
the election to membership in its China Medical 
Board of Professor Paul Monroe, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and to membership 
in its International Health Board of Dr. John 
G. FitzGerald, professor of hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine, and director of the Connaught 
Antitoxin Laboratories, at the University of 
Toronto. 

Professor Monroe has been connected with 
Teachers College of Columbia University since 
1897. He is now professor of education and 
director of the International Institute recently 
created by Teachers College to give special at- 
tention to foreign students and to conduct in- 
vestigations and research into edueation in for- 
eign countries. Dr. Monroe is the author of 
books on the history and theory of education 
and was editor-in-chief of the Cyclopedia of 
Edueation. Two years ago he served as educa- 
tional expert for the Chinese government. 

Dr. FitzGerald received his medical eduea- 
tion in Toronto University and pursued gradu- 
ate studies in medicine at the Harvard Medi- 
eal School, the Pasteur Institute, Paris, and 
the University of Freiburg. From 1911 to 1913 
he was associate professor of bacteriology in 
the University of California. He has written 
many articles on medical subjects, particularly 
on bacteriology and immunology, and has pub- 
lished several volumes. In 1914 he entered the 
Royal Army Medical Corps of Canada and saw 
service in France, attaining the rank of major. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, carrying out 
pledges previously made, appropriated $1,000,- 
000 to the medical school of the University of 
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Chicago, $1,000,000 to the medical school of the 
University of Toronto, and $225,000 to the med- 
ical school of the University of Iowa. In addi- 
tion, $500,000 was appropriated for endowment 
of the medical school of the University of Al- 
berta, Canada. 

Appropriations were made to continue fel- 
lowships in physics, chemistry, medicine and the 
biological sciences in the United States under 
the auspices of the National Research Council. 
An estimate of the expenditures of the founda- 
tion for the year 1924 shows commitments of 
$10,500,000, leaving a balance of less than $1,- 
000,000 still available for appropriation in 
1924 from the regular income of the year and 
balances carried forward from the previous 
vear. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the National 
Conference on Educational Method will be held 
in the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27. In connection with this meet- 
ing there will be a luncheon for members only 
on Wednesday, February 27. The program of 
the regular sessions will be as follows: 


Tuesday, February 26, 2.00 P. M. 
Topic: The Read.ng Problem. 

1. ‘The cultivation of proper purposes in learn- 
ing to read:’’ ERNEST Horn, professor of ele- 
mentary education, State University of Iowa. 

2. ‘*The use of small groups in reading: ’’ Mary 
E. PENNELL, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

3. ‘*Organization versus freedom in purpos- 
ing:’’ Stuart A. CourTIs, director of instruction, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Note.—Mr. Courtis’s paper wiil be fully illus- 
trated with pictures of children at work in the 


schools. 


Wednesday, February 27, 2.00 P. M. 
Topic: Aspects of Modern Method. 
1. ‘*The natural procedure in teaching:’’ H. B. 
WILSON, superintendent of schools, Berkeley, Calif. 
2. ‘*The measurement of purposive activities: ’’ 
Joun P. HERRING, director of the Bureau of Re- 
search, State Department of Education, Trenton, 
N. J. 
3. ‘*The training of teachers in modern 
method:’’ Wiiu1AM B. OWEN, principal of the 
Chicago Normal College, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. J. McKeen Carrett was elected presi- 


nt of the American Association for the Ad- 


ancement of Science at Cincinnati on December 
9 He sueceeds Dr. Charles D. Walcott, sec- 
Institution. Dr. 


retary of the Smithsonian 
L. A. Pechstein, professor of education and 
n of the College of Education of the Uni- 
elected a_ vice- 


versity of Cincinnati, was 
president of the association and chairman of the 


section of education. 


Dr. R. S. WoopwortnH, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was elected vice-president and chairman of 


the section of psychology. 


Ar the Princeton meeting of the American 
Philologieal Association Professor Samuel El- 
ott Bassett, of the University of Vermont, was 
elected president to sueceed Professor Edward 
Kennard Rand, of Harvard University. 


Wooprow WILSON, ex-president of the United 
States, has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. 


Dr. L. O. Howarp, chief of the bureau of en- 
tomology of the Department of Agriculture, has 
been awarded the cross of chevalier of the 
legion of honor by the French government in 
recognition of his services to world agriculture. 


Tue Bécher memorial prize for mathematical 
research was awarded to Professor George D. 
Birkhoff, of Harvard University, for his memoir 

“Dynamical systems with two degrees of 


freedom.” 


A commirree of the New England Citizen- 
ship Conference has addressed the following 
letter to Dr. Charles W. Eliot, formerly presi- 
dent of Harvard University: 


Your associates on the Committee of the New 
England Citizenship Conference, at the suggestion 
Mr. Deleevare King, wish to pay to you, our 
norary chairman, a tribute of esteem and affec- 
tion upon this Christmas Day, 1923. 
Some two centuries ago a New England boy, 
noting that men are apt to grow fixed in -their 
pinions as they grow older, resolved that he would 
ever keep his mind open to new truth. Since Jona- 
than Edwards, no one has more illustriously exem 
ified this purpose than you, whom we rejoice to 
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honor as the foremost private citizen not only of 
Massachusetts but of the United States. 

Your name and utterances have already power 
fully furthered the aims of « 
ference. May you see in the New Year marked 


ur approaching con 


victories for law and temperance ana for all the 


righteous causes which you live to seek! 


Dr. WittiAM A. SHANKLIN, who recently re- 
Wesleyan 


service, has 


signed as president of University 


after fourteen years’ assumed 
charge of the sales department of the Queens- 
boro Corporation, of New York City, to carry 
out a plan of tenant ownership. The trustees 
of Wesleyan University, in their resolutions 
relative to his departure, stated that under his 
administration “the college has arisen to its top 
level of prosperity and prestige.” A committee 
of trustees and alumni of the university has 


been formed to find a suecessor to Dr. Shanklin. 


Dr. S. S. Gotpwarer, formerly Health Com 
missioner of New York, has volunteered to visit 
Palestine next summer to assist in completing 
plans for the hospital building for the Medical 
College to be established in Jerusalem. The 
hospital project is the result of a trip of inspee- 
tion to Palestine last summer by a committee of 


New York physicians. 


Dr. CHARLES Hupparp Jupp, of the School of 
Education at the University of Chicago, will 
spend the week of January 7 at Purdue Univer- 
sity, where he will discuss with the members of 
the faculty problems of college instruction. On 
January 18 Professor Judd will attend the Mid- 
Year Educational Conference at the State No 
mal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Proressor James H. Breastep, of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, sailed from New York on 
December 29 en route to Egypt, to be present 
at the opening of the sarcophagus of King 


Tutankhamen. 


GRANT G. GRUMBINE, former president of the 
Northwestern Teachers’ College, Oklahoma, has 
recently become a member of the department of 
mathematics of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


At the University of Oklahoma, Dr. A. I. 
Ortenberger, of New York, has been appointed 
assistant professor of zoology; Dr. Earl A. 


Ketcham, of the University of Illinois, associate 
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professor of government, and Miss Laura A. 
Miller, assistant professor of home economics. 


Dr. Fiorence E. Kraker, of Philadelphia, 
who recently returned from a year in China 
where she was on the teaching staff of the 
Margaret-Williamson Hospital at Shanghai, 
has been appointed specialist in maternal hy- 
giene in the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 


Department of Labor. 


ProressorR Rosert Morss Lovert, of the 
English department at the University of Chi- 
cago, who has been for six months on the edi- 
torial staff of the New Republic, resumed his 


regular work at the university on January 1. 


A TESTIMONIAL reception to W. B. Blaisdell, 
for seventeen years superintendent of the 
schools of Fredonia, N. Y., was given on No- 
vember 14 in the new high-school building by 
teachers and pupils. A book containing the 
names of the 1,200 pupils of the schools was 
presented to Superintendent Blaisdell on behalf 
of the pupils. Between the leaves of the book 
were fifty one-dollar bills. Fifty-five dollars 
in gold was given the superintendent by the 
teachers and members of the Home and School 
Club. 


Own January 1, Miss Nellie F. Cornell, prin- 
cipal of School 24, Rochester, N. Y., will begin 
her sixty-second year as a publie school teacher. 
Miss Cornell is 84 years old. 


B. B. Peterson, of St. Charles, Minnesota, 
has been elected president of the Southeast 
Teachers’ Association of Minnesota. 


J. A. ALEXANDER, superintendent of Wind- 
sor, was elected president of the Eastern IIli- 
nois Teachers’ Association. 

SvuPeRINTENDENT W. K. Ketwer, of Juneau, 
Alaska, has been elected president of the Alaska 
Edueation Association. 


Dr. W. S. Hatt, of the University of Mary- 
land, is making a survey of school hygiene of 
fifty teacher-training institutions throughout 
the United States. 


Josepn §. Keatine, of the Turners Falls 
High School has been appointed to the super- 
intendency for the town of Montague, Mass., 
succeeding James J. Quinn, who has accepted 
the superintendency at Winchester. 
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Ropert M. Newton, superintendent of the 
schools of Southampton County, Virginia, has 
been transferred by the Virginia State Board 
of Education to the superintendency of the 
Elizabeth City County schools to succeed J. H. 
Brent, who resigned recently. 


Director Grorce W. Eacers, of the Denver 
Art Museum, has been engaged by the Denver 
Board of Education to serve as art counselor in 
the Denver schools. 


Tue Highway Education Board last week an- 
nounced the winners of the 1922 national con- 
test in which more than 60,000 elementary 
school teachers submitted contributions for the 
best practical lessons on highway safety. Miss 
Teresa M. Lenny, a teacher in the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., public schools, won the first prize of $500 
and a trip to Washington, D. C., with all ex- 
penses paid for her lesson, which was taught to 
seventh grade pupils in the instruction in civies. 
Second prize of $300 went to Miss Henrietta 
M. Hornberger, a teacher in the Pueblo, Colo., 
publie schools, and third prize of $200 to Miss 
Clyde V. White, of Briggs School, Portsmouth, 
Va. The prizes were given by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. The judges 
who reviewed the best lesson in each state, fol- 
lowing eliminations, were Mrs. L. N. Geldert, 
national president of the League of American 
Pen Women; Dr. A. B. Meredith, commissioner 
of education for Connecticut, and Ernest Ham- 
lin Abbott, editor of The Outlook. 


Dr. James Svuuiivan, New York assistant 
state commissioner of education, will speak on 
“The Reorganization of the Secondary School 
Curricula” at a meeting of the Schoolmasters 
Association of New York City which will be 
held at the Harvard Club on January 18. 


Harry Bruce WILson, superintendent of 
schools, in Berkeley, California, will deliver a 
series of lectures during the summer at Harvard 
University, at Teachers’ College of Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, and at the University of Okla- 
homa. 


FRANK W. PADELFORD, executive secretary of 
the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, was the convocation preacher at 
the University of Chicago on December 16. 


Proressor Rost. M. OGpen, of Cornell Uni- 
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ersity, lectured on December 6 before the De- 


\ 


ment of Education at Smith College on 


“The interpretation of individual differences.” 


Av the annual conference of county agents 
extension workers, held at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, December 17 to 20, 
e speakers included Professor F. H. Hankins, 
Smith College; C. W. 
the extension service of the United States 


Warburton, director 


D partment ol Agriculture, and Professor Ben- 
amin R. Andrews, of Teachers College, Colum- 


bia Univ ersity. 


Dr. E. C. Rowe, head of the department of 
psychology at Michigan Normal College, spoke 

1 “The formation of public opinion” at a re- 
ent convention at the college of the Michigan 
College Press Association, an organization of 
editors and business managers of college papers 
of the state. 

Dr. Orro Kuorz, director of the Dominion 
Observatory, died at Ottawa, Canada, on De- 
cember 28, aged seventy-one years. 

Dr. Henry Bort Wricnrt, 
Christian Methods in the School of Divinity of 


professor of 
le University, died on December 27 in his 
seventh year. 


Tue Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West will hold its tenth annual conven- 
tion at St. Louis, January 16 to 19, inclusive. 


Superintendent J. J. Maddox, of St. Louis, is 


man of the local committee of arrange- 


Tue Washington headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women has an- 
nounced that the Biennial Conference of the 
International Federation of University Women 

meet in Christiania, Norway, July 28—Au- 
gust 1. An unlimited number of American 
niversity women will be admitted to all open 
The American Association of Univer- 


sity Women is entitled to nearly 100 regular 


SesSS1lOnNS, 


delegates on the basis of the membership; like 
ll other countries, the United States has five 
voting delegates. Miss Mina Kerr, executive 

retary of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 

eton, D. C., is making steamship reserva- 
tions for university women who will make the 
trip to Norway. 
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By invitation of the Radcliffe Council, the 
second school of politics will be held at Rad 
cliffe College by the 
Committee of the Massachusetts 


American Citizenship 
League of 
Women Voters on January:8, 9 and 10, and at 
the suggestion of the council the general sub 
ject of the program will be “Foreign Affairs.” 
The theater in Agassiz House will be the place 
of meeting. Three sessions will be held each 


day, at 10 A. M., 2 and 8 o’clock P. M. 


] ; 


THE University ol Penns’ lvania has received 
from the executors of the late Henry C. Lea, 
who died in 1909, a bequest of his privat 
brary of medieval history, together with funds 
amounting to nearly $100,000 for the const: 
tion of an annex to house it and to provide suf! 
cient income for necessary additions and r 
placements. Henry C. Lea was a leading 
thority on medieval history He wrote exter 
sively on this subject, his principal work being 


his “History of the Inquisition in Spain.” 


DISCUSSION 
TEACHERS’ HOURS 


In carrying on a study during the past few 
years in the city of Cleveland, I continually 
met with two greatly divergent beliefs as to the 
amount of work which is required in the teach 
ing profession. The first was the widespread 
belief among teachers that our profession re- 
quires longer hours and that it is more taxing 


on physical endurance than the 


r 


any other vocation. The second was the quite 
general feeling among workers in business and 
industry that teaching hours are short, that the 
work is not over-burdensome, and that on the 
whole the job is a rather easy one. Of course, 
these ideas are not new, but the tenacity wit 
which each side held to its view struck me quite 
forcibly. Fortunately, it would probably be les 
difficult to discover the truth in the case than 
it would be to make a satisfactory explanatio: 
of how these two opposing views came into « 
istence. 

School sessions do close frequent] “at three on 
three-thirty, but all the day’s 
teacher is not finished with the closing of the 

The doors of banks close at 
1 to cash 


three, as those of us who have atten pted to 


work for the 


schoolr Om do i. 


checks at five minutes after three can readily 
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testify, yet no one thinks of bank employees as 
being through work at that time. In fact, it is 
well known that they are not through until five 
o'clock. The extra work of teachers is tre- 
quently done at heme and may last until the 
late hours of the night. But are the late hours 
as long and as necessary as it is believed that 
they are? What are the facts? Has not the 
time arrived for school people to make an ex- 
perimental study in this field in order that we 
may somewhat more nearly get at the truth? 
Instead of listening to the statements that 
teachers put in but five or six hours a day, and 
to the more vigorous replies that the work re- 
quires nearer sixteen hours, would it not be 
better to organize a few schools on an eight- 
hour basis for a year or two and see what the 
outcome would be? The program and organiza- 
tion could be so arranged that teachers’ hours 
would be from eight until twelve and from one 
until five. The time of arrival and departure of 
pupils would not need to be altered. The extra 
time in the morning and at the close of school 
would be for the exclusive use of teachers for 
the planning of the day’s work, for the grading 
of papers, and the planning for the next day. 
Desks and room space could be provided for 
each teacher so that she could work without 
disturbance from the janitor or any one else. 
At five the day’s work would be called finished, 
and the teachers would go home as nearly free 
from school cares as it is possible for them to 
be. No meetings would be called after five 
o’clock or during the evening. Could not such 
an experiment be tried? 

In making the above suggestion I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that nearly all school prob- 
lems are human problems which can not be as 
easily dismissed from the mind as the more 
material problems of business and industry. 
Also, I am aware that in many places such a 
program might be impossible on account of 
shift or relay classes or other school conditions, 
and that it might be more difficult of trial in 
high schools. However, the question might be 
discussed im its different aspects during the re- 
mainder of the present school year and prepara- 
tion made for giving it a fair trial in a few ele- 
mentary schools during the coming year. It is 
probable that there are a good many profession- 
ally minded principals and teachers who would 
welcome the opportunity for trying such an ex- 
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periment if they felt that they had the support 
of the administration. 

If eight hours are not enough for the com- 
pletion of a full day’s teaching, the facts ought 
to be known. If, under an eight-hour system, 
the extra seven to ten hours a week secured in 
the school should be found to be ample time for 
teachers to take care of all their extra work, 
then this fact ought to be known, and teachers 
ought to welcome the information. And it is 
possible that business might come to have a 
greater respect for the profession of teaching if 
the teachers were found actually on the job 
eight hours a day. 

In many school systems I predict that there 
will be found a sufficiently large number of in- 
terested teachers and principals so that the ex- 
periment might be undertaken in the fall of 
1924. In other systems, where the administra- 
tion is in favor of giving the experiment a trial, 
new teachers might be employed on the eight- 
hour basis. And surely no one would object to 
working that many hours in a profession where 
the statement is so frequently made that the 
hours required are many more than this number. 

If this experiment could be carried out in a 
number of schools or school systems, I should 
be glad to conduct a headquarters or clearing 
house in my office in Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
collecting and disseminating .of information. 

Georce E. CarrOTHERS 


J. CHAUNCEY LYFORD AND VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


OcCASIONAL references to the origin and 
progress of the visual education movement have 
attracted the writer’s attention as he peruses 
the educational journals. A recent writer in 
Scnoot AND Society has brought out that 
though most educational movements have borne 
some name such as Froebel, Pestalozzi, Montes- 
sori, ete., it is far fetched to attempt to connect 
the visual education movement even with the 
name of Comenius. Granting that its origin is 
more or less intimately connected with the mod- 
ern scientific movement, and that teachers came 
to appreciate the need and value of the direct 
sensory appeal, it may be of some interest to 
relate how the use of visual methods really came 
to be used in one specific instance early in the 
history of the trend of developments. 

During a period approximately from 15 to 45 
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rs ago the writer’s father, J. Chauncey Ly- 
was one ot the most successful school 
hers and supervisors in New England. His 
ess was probably due largely to two fac- 
rs—First, an innate understanding of the 
ing child, and, second, a spirit of investi- 
tion which kept him not only up to the times 
pedagogie and general educational practises, 
also impelled him to discover new slants in 
subject-matter and manner of presentation 
such studies as music, reading, arithmetic, 
wing, history, geography, civics, biology and 
elementary physical science. His son can well 
member how through suecessive periods of his 
reer the father attacked one after the other 
these branches, made himself a_ proficient 
lar, and then worked out his own scheme 
- putting them into instructional practise. In 
each ease, the ensuing suecess was such as to 
¢ considerable attention from his associates 

n Worcester and throughout New England. In 
ithmetie (mensuration), it is well remembered 

t he devised a set of portable charts in black 

d white. Drawing was taught not only for 
purpose of giving some manipulative skil! 

1 appreciation of artistic merit, but here the 
ing exercise was in turn at times made a 
servant in developing the “visualization apper- 
ptive” in the student. In history and geog- 
the stereopticon early found use in the 
of a home-made solar camera which could 


put to instant use when the sun shone and 


the students were in the proper mood for its 


hy H+ 


efits; for things were not always strictly ac- 
rding to a set schedule at Winslow Street 


The father’s education was carried out at the 
lage high school during a few months each 
ter, between the farming seasons, and as he 
d be spared from the shoemaker’s bench of 
In due time arriving at 
State Normal 
hool in its first entering class he precipitated 


he family boot shop. 


e Worcester, Massachusetts 


f 


mself into the academic reservoir bent upon 
btaining all that 


here, among several gifted teachers, he en- 


could be of future use. 
intered Charles Adams, who seems to have 
been a prophet and pioneer in the teaching of 
geography and mathematics. Mr. Adams was 
rhaps one of the first to adopt the solar 
era as an aid in normal school teaching. 


Mr. Lyford immediately sensed the situation 
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with respect to its use in the grammar schools, 
and with Mr. Adams the solar camera was per 
fected and put upon the market very cheaply 

Upon graduating in 1876 and accepting a 
position in the Worcester schools Mr. Lyford 
set up his own equipment, systematically stud- 
ied the photographic technique and commenced 
assembling a collection of lantern slides which 
finally, at his untimely death after a career of 
nearly thirty-five years, numbered between three 
and four thousand slides. The subjects em- 
braced were geography and travel, American 
history, literary haunts of New England, trees 
and forestry, nature study, local civic affairs, 
physical geography and several sets of slides on 
appreciation of the masters in painting, seulp- 
ture and architecture. 

One of the valuable by-products of the stere- 
opticon was the interest which many of the 
schoolboys began to take in the photographic 
Finally it ended in 


privately equipping one of the first 


camera and the process. 
school 
shops, where not only cameras were made, but 
instruction was given in the optics of lenses, the 


intensity of light and in the practical chemistry 


of the developing and printing process. Bro- 
mide enlargements were made, and so were the 
picture frames in which to hang them. Thus 


were combined not only visual and manual edu- 


cation, but instruction in elementary science. 
butterfly 


hives and bird houses were made, and in the fall 


Botanizing press-frames, nets, bee- 
and spring there were occasional tramps through 
the swamps and woods, and over the hills, dur- 
ing which pencil sketching, photographing and 
collecting natural history specimens were accom- 
plished. As a small boy the writer can re- 
member many a winter’s night when his father 
had remained at the school house with interested 
boys until long after dark. There was an air 
to those after-school periods not unlike a uni 
versity seminar, and the young boys, averaging 
fifteen years of age, were asking questions and 
studying problems in which they were vitally 
and artistically interested. 

At times the writer feels it unfortunate that 
school procedure is becoming so systematized 
that teachers are tempted to consider their pro 
fessional day’s work done when the curricular 
schedule for the day has been ploughed through 

C. A. Lyrorp 
EAST Avrora, N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE AND HER SCHOOLS 
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the most ¢ ] ‘ eport eve I e ¢ Lile 
en itlo Oo thie ort Pu e¢ ®cno \ 
‘ { np i measure I 1 the O€ 
take 0 La B timores syste! OL Ss D 
a bO OL cf petent ithnoritlhe and ft tacts 
printed On t ter count it s Shown in 
unmistakable terms Ii ae} 0 Dit the 
conditions lou One ol the worst items Was 
that ol the chool plant wherein more than 
half of the buildings were pronounced as “un- 
fit for use for school purposes” and the errad 
ual abandonment recommended. Aga the 
low salaries paid to teachers; in the 3 inis 
trative organization; in antiquated Dusiness 
I ethod ll! tiie lac 0 adequate cooralne tio! 
in the hg! choot ste in the lack ot ide- 
q te Tac tie Lo testing ind studyl the 
progr of children; in the lack of kindergar 
te! the lac ot equate provision it vo 
tional education; in many of these Baltimor¢ 
S ound to TanK Iar elt other ct | ible 
(meri n e1t1es Indeed, I n\ ite she 
ranke perilously near the lowest 
On the oceasion ol Americal Edueatior 
We three vears later. it is not unfitting that 
‘ hould inquire “How Does Baltimore Rank 


In ft ~ 2 o the Bu nwe are publishing 
the 1 lI te Ss ot progress that | ve pet put 
into effect in this short period, together with th 
chief immediate needs We have spared no 


pains to show vet remains to be done, 
and to readers of judgment it is quite obvious 
that far more than 
what should 
throughout the 


hand, the } 
t 


been done veal 


past two decades. On the other 
yvrogress that has alrea: 
cheer th 


schools. 


buildings completed or in 


is so great that it should 


rv tri friend of our cuts 


eve 


showing the n 
published in this 


f 
j 


which 


progress are 


alone an inspiration 


reconstruction ot a 


that shall be comparable with those of procres- 
sive cities ever) vhere out of the relies of vears 
of neglect and political plunderi ris a gigantic 
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lls not only tor sound principle 
nizati al administration Du 





ortitude, patience and tireless enlort Ol 
part of those appointed to assume the burde 
\bove ll, it requires the united support o 
great body ot citizens to! hose children tl 
choos ¢ St Happ ly Lo! Baltu ore no I 
testimor to the sineerit and interest of th 
eitizens could be tound than is Show! by tl 
overw it ing majority given to th two rece 
school lo ns which provided S22? 000,000 
new buildings and repairs of old ones. Li 
wise in the growth of parent-teacher orgal 


ey ide Cl 


Bo: 


t the ©) e1tizens are 


tions throughou ity 


a profound interest in their schools. The 


of School Commissioners and the offiicals a 
pointed by them are carrying forward a bro 


constructive program as nearly 


to the recommendations survey 


DD 


is in their judgment possible. If they 
erred in any step taken, such error is due 
the inherent difficulties of the problems thrust 


upon them, and honest erities will ask 


selves, 
1 the situation 
hindsight 


the 


ht or better judgment sam 


sig 


forgetting that is among 


not 


easiest of indoor sports. If schools sufi 


at the hands of boards or agencies or indiv 
uals outside the eontrol otf th Board of Scho 
Commissioners or the school officials, the ré 
sonable eritie will likewise be earetul to note 
that no school board ean be held accountal 
for acts outside of its jurisdiction. 


Like all publie servants, tl © 


persons charge 


vith the chief responsibility in the school s\ 
tem must bear not only the burden of their a 
siened work but must also be subjected oc 
sionally to the abuse of sel! appointed d 
structive critics. Frequently such an attac! 
onlv the wail of someone who has failed to 1 


eelive some special tavor asked. 


More 


helpful eriticism is beir 4 received and no 


and more, however, constructive a! 


the 


{ 


is 


iter 


is more welcome or of greater value. The great 
outstanding majority of Baltimore citizens, as 
has already been pointed out, are giving wu! 
stinted support to the schools From ever 
quarter come reports of the readiness to help, 
ind of the sincere desire to support every meas- 
ure that will contribute toward Baltimore tal 

her rightful educational position among her 
sister cities.—Baltimore Bulletin of Educatior 


them- 


“Would others have shown greater fore- 





